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THE INCONSTANT. 
THERE were two opinions at school about our 
schoolfellow Fred Milford; one was that Fred 
was very clever, and the other that he was very 
idle. It may be that both these opinions, modified 
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j and deprived of the expletive very, were trve 
enough. In many respects, Fred was clever; in 
almost all respects, he was idle. At times, and 
with considerable intervals between, Fred would 
seem determined to carry all before him. Out of 
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school-hours and in school-hours he was ben 
away “ like a Trojan,” bidding fair to leave us 
behind, and annoyed if any one ventured to 
“plague” him about play. Then, without any 
apparent cause, books, maps, mathematical instru- 
ments, crayons, and all that sort of thing, were 
thrust aside and voted “ bores ;” lessons were left 
unlearned ; and down came Fred, tumbling head- 
long, figuratively speaking, from the top to the 
bottom of every class, and with all sorts of disgraces 
besides. He took it easy enough. 

Or, sometimes, Fred would make a desperate 
foray into some particular science, generally one 
that did not come within the ordinary routine of 
school study—geology, for instance, or pneumatics, 
or galvanism (I remember very well his experi- 
ments in this latter science), and neglect every- 
thing else as not worth a moment’s consideration. 
These freaks never lasted long. Some difficult; 
occurring, or some fresh fancy ente: his head, 
away went books, tools, and unfinished machinery 
into the limbo of fools, or anywhere élse, it did 
not matter where to Fred. 

Fred was a good draughtsman; that is, he would 
have been had he had perseverance. He conld 
strike off a first-rate ou -so the drawing- 
master said; but it was in # filing up that he 
failed, simply because he tited of the wor: 
before it was half completed. Set Fred to a land- 
scape, for instance ; and any otie could tell where he 
began to put in the shading aid where he left off: 
so spirited were the first arid so slovenly 
the last! It was the everything else ; 
and Fred’s master used to e his head solemnly 
and mournfully as he =‘ This Will never do, 
Frederick Milford : ‘ as water, thou shalt 


not excel.’ + fuss Heed hos i 
“Won't I, thoug tatneed is 
master was out of heating ell see,” 
A capital hand F ny Byam Wis in the 
mood for it, at anything a ee | 
He was the best bat in thé éehool, 


cea 


maker, and as for py? 
seen Fred’s squibs on the 
the worst of it was, Fred d nev 


- He henge t's wat 
of a game, or play 80 Care ) 
to be on the po side with him, Of 
leave his workmathip in the tniddle, 
could induce him to take it up 

“ stupid,” or “ humdrum,” or g else} oF 
he had comalking élas to do of to Pe | about. 

e was never without afi @xetise—a reason 
he called it—for leaving inéomiplete anything and 
everything he undertook. 

After a time Fred left school, ad we lost sight 
of him for some years. 

It happened, a good while age—ten yeard or 
rather more, after our own school-days were over 
—that, in passing through a good-sized town i 
one of the midland counties, our eyes were cng 
by the name “ Milford” over the doo of & bu ~ 
shop; and we immediately remembered that we 
were in the native town of our old schoolfellow. 
Not for a moment, however, did we suppose we 
should see him in blue jean coat and butcher’s 
apron. But so it was; and there he was, a smart, 


would 


Hothing 
: it Was 


active-enough-looking master butcher, just starting | 


off his man with a fine sirloin. 





It was not long before we renewed our acquaint- 
ance with Fred; and, seated in his parlour, we 
began to talk over old times. 

“But how is it you are a butcher, Fred? 7 
thought, when you left school, you were going to 
be apprenticed to a draper.” 

“ Yes, so I was,” he said; “and served my 
time out at it: but, my dear fellow, I found that 
would never do. I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
It didn’t suit me to be standing behind a counter 
all day long, humouring the whims and fancies of 
every old woman that wanted ‘a yard o’ calicur’ 
—so I pretty soon cut it.” 

“ And began to cut beef and mutton instead, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, not directly afterwards; I had a good, 
longish holiday after I left the shop, and saw a bit 
of the world.” 

“ How did you manage that P” 

“Oh, easily enough; I got twenty pounds out 
of the governor, and ; Ghe fine summer’s 
morning, with my kit on my back, and had a 
regular good stroll—three moriths and more—in 
Scotland.” 

“Very pleasant that, I should think,” I said, 
and sighed ; for a pedestrian tour had been, ever 
since my boyhood, a cherished but an ungratified 
wish of mine. “I should have liked to have been 
with you.” ; 

“Ah! that wad the worst of it; I had to go 
alone. I fe dre Tom to go with me; 
but his father wotildn't let him. Yes, it was plea- 
sant enough ; Bit I got tired of it at last. You 
won't catch mé on the tramp again in a hurry.” 

“ Well, you éathe pack, and then I suppose you 
took to the kerf and ¢leaver °” 

“No, fo; n j fist. I hadn’t the least idea 
of anything of then, I assure you. I took 
a fancy to be —. and et myself— 
more blockh !—to my wnele, who has a print- 


e town,” 


“No, it was not well; it was regtilar slavery ; 
worse than selling ribbons and shawls, I can tell 
you. I had soon enough of lamp-black and oil, 
and all that sortof thing. But I was in for it 
for three yeat#, tid couldn’t help myself without 
turning sca But no more printing for me, 
thank-ye, I fis soon as I was out of my ap- 
prenticeshj fur & second time.” 


ts And 
* Yes, T @ame in fot a nice little legacy, 
had tims to about me. At last, thinks I, 
make @ stat this line. A good trade ; 
people must have meat—ch P” 
“Very true; that is, if they can get it. But 
feally now——” 
“ Really now, you wonder how I can like such a 
iness as this?” rejoined my old schoolfellow. 
“ But I tell you I do like it; it suits me capitally. 
ork while you are at work, and play afterwards. 
There’s more enjoyment of life in it than you think 
for, I tell you. As to the dirty work, you know, 
why my man does all that; and then, after dinner, 
I can sit and smoke my pipe comfortably, and go 
out of an evening if I like; and then there are the 
markets, and all that sort of thing. Why, I tell 
you, a butcher is a gentleman compared with your 
| humdrum ”’—a favourite word with Fred “ hum- 




































































drum ” used to be, I remember—“ shopkeepers or 
mechanics. Yes, I am settled now; I wouldn’t 


change places witk anybody in the town.” 


Ten years soon run their rounds. It was another 
ten years, or thereabout, after this passing inter- 
view with Frederick Milford, that business called 
me to a watering-place on the south-east coast, and 
T had to put up at an inn. 

“Good beds, sir, at the George and Dragon,” 
said one of the touters, as I landed on the pier. 
“Carry your luggage, sirP George and Dragon, 
sir? Yes, sir, close by; good sea-view, sir.” 
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some thought of changing his condition again; 
so my condolences had to be exchanged for congra- 
tulations. This was rather awkward, so I slid 
back to the former subject :—~‘ You took a farm, 
then?” 

“Yes; but that didn’t answer at all. I soon 
got tired of that; had two years of it, more than 
enough too. I cleared out pretty well, though, 
considering.” 

** And then ?” 

“Why then, I gave myself a bit of a holiday. 
Time too, after slaving as I had done, But that 
wouldn’t do long, you know; so I went into the 

rs) ” 





It was immaterial to me whether I took up my | grocery 


temporary abode at the George and Dragon, or at 
the Star and Garter, or at the Flying Horse. 
First come, first served, I thought ; so, hey for the 
George and Dragon. 

“How d’ ye do? How do you do? an unex- 
pected pleasure this, sir,” said mine host, steppin 
out of the bar and offering his hand as I ente 
the George and Dragon, which, by the way, I 
found to be a sort of second-rate inn, scarcely 
answering to the eulogiums of my friend the 
touter, especially as to the sea-view. However, it 
did not matter. 

“ Well, this is a pleasure !” continued the land- 
lord of the George and Dragon, shaking me heartily 
by the hand; but wherein the pleasure consisted, 
or why I should receive so warm a welcome, I 
couldn’t for a moment imagine. He does not 
receive all his guests in this way surely, I thought 
to myself, as 1 looked into the man’s face with 
some astonishment. My surprise was not much 
lessened when, in the red-faced, white-aproned host 
of the George and Dragon, I traced some faint 
resemblance to my old schoolfellow. 

“ Fred Milford!” said I, and looked, I suppose, 
three notes of admiration. 

“None other,’ he responded, with a hearty 
laugh. ‘“ Come in, and we'll —— come in.” And 
by favour of our old acquaintance, I got a private 
room—the best parlour in the George and Dragon 
—and mine host’s company into the bargain. 

“ Well, but this is queer,” said I, when, in the 
evening, we were together, and I was sipping a 
glass of negus of my old schoolmate’s compound- 
ing. “I shouldn’t have guessed this, at any rate.” 

“T dare say not,” said he, “ Let me see; the last 
time we met I was a grocer, I think.” 

“ A butcher, Fred, if my memory does not play 
me a trick.” 

“A butcher! Well, yes, so it was; I had for- 
gotten. Ah! I wasn’t long in that line.” 

“ You surprise me,” I said. ‘ Why, you had hit 
the right nail upon the head then, I thought.” 

“ Ay, ay; but you see it did not turn out so well 
as I expected. It is a nasty, low sort of a business, 
after all.” 

, “am ho!” thought I. “So you turned grocer?” 
said. 

“No, I married, and took a farm. I got a nice 
little bit of money with my wife, dear creature! 
She is dead and gone, or I should not be here now, 
Poor Eliza, she had a great prejudice against inn- 
keeping.” 

Poor Fred was silent and sad for a brief space. 
I uttered a condolence or two, and learned that my 
schoolfellow was still 2 widower, though he had 





I did not press poor Fred for a continuance of 
his adventures, especially as he seemed, at this 
point, to hold back; but I learned them after- 
wards, and I give them as they were given me. 
The farming business was a failure, it seemed. 
Poor Fred went into it with the notion that agri- 
cultural skill comes by nature; and very san- 
guine he was of becoming rich in a trice. And, 
instead of plodding on in the old jog-trot way, as 
he called it, he was determined, he said, to “ take 
the shine” out of his neighbours; and began by 
experimentizing with his land and crops, in a way 
that made everybody stare. Nevertheless, with a 
little more practical knowledge, and a good deal 
more perseverance, steadiness, and patience, Fred 
would have done very well in the end, it is likely ; 
but for one thing, he couldn’t wait, and got tired of 
new avocation; and for another, his money went 
faster than he could recover it. Happily, he sold 
out at a good time, and so escaped ruin; though 
his resources were terribly diminished by his two 
years of agriculture. 

While looking about for some other employ- 
ment, and no doubt wishing he could live without 
the necessity for work altogether, Milford was 
offered a partnership in the grocery business of 
which he to.speak and left off in the middle. 
A partnership! This just suited our inconstant 
friend, especially as the tradesman who proposed it 
did not require much of the personal attendance 
and assistance of his proposed partner. Perhaps, 
indeed, much of this would not have suited him; 
for it was money he wanted, to prop up a failing 
business. However, he made out a good tale for 
himself; and Fred, at once too idle and too trust- 
ing, believed it all, and linked himself irrevocably 
with one who was little better than a rogue. 

It was pleasant while it lasted, though. To have 
nothing to do but look in at the counting-house 
when it pleased him, and draw money enough from 
the concern to provide for a rather expensive sort of 
housekeeping, without doing anything to earn it; 
this was very pleasant. And, after all, it lasted 
longer than might have been expected. But, after 
three years of this easy sort of life, the end came, 
and the firm of Brooks and Milford was dissolved 
in the regular course of bankruptcy. It was about 
this time that our poor friend lost his wife. Chil- 
dren he had none. He had, then, to begin the 
world afresh, with his energies, such as they had 
been, damped, and his heart sick and sore. 

But Fred had not lost all elasticity ; and, as we 
have said, he was more idle and inconstant to one 
thing than altogether indolent and inactive. He 
was pitied, too, rather than blamed, by a. eredi- 
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tors of the firm, who judged rightly enough that 
he had been taken in by the plausibility of his 
partner Brooks; and one of these offered him a 
situation as commercial traveller for his house. 

Fred caught at this; it was the very thing to 
suit him, he said; and, without hesitation, he re- 
moved to London, and entered upon his new du- 
ties. And a valuable commercial traveller Fred 
was, I have no doubt. Good-humoured and active, 
with a pleasant address, and a fund of entertaining 
anecdote, he would be sure of making way, if he 
would but give his mind to it. And so he did— 
for a time; a long time, too, for him to stick to 
anything. But he got tired at last ; and, I fear, 
his habits became deteriorated. At all events, 
after three or four years of “the road,” Fred 
sighed for a change. It was such dull work, going 
over the same ground and meeting the same 

ple perpetually. It was hard work, too; and 
red didn’t like hard work; he wanted rest, he 
said. So, having saved a little money out of his 
salary, and picking up another windfall, in the 
shape of a legacy left him by his father, and hear- 
ing, just at the nick of time, that the good-will of 
the George and Dragon—a house he used while 
“on the road ”’—was to be: disposed of, he struck 
a bargain, threw up his appointment, much to the 
disappointment of his employer, and commenced 
innkeeper. 

It was not many months after this last change 
that I came across him. He was in very high 
spirits then. His prospects had never been so 
bright, and he had never met with anything that 
suited him half so well. I certainly could not con- 
gratulate my old schoolfellow on his choice of a 
profession, and I did not. But as there must, of 
necessity, be innkeepers, I hoped the best for poor 
Fred; and, cordially wishing him success, after 
two or three days’ sojourn in his new house, I bade 
him farewell and saw him no more. 

Other ten years have passed away since then ; 
and it is not long ago that the railway conveyed 
me to the same watering-place to which, ten years 
before, I had travelled by steam-boat. 

“ George and Dragon, sir—good beds, sir—fine 
sea-view—take your luggage, sir?—yes, sir,” said a 
brisk-looking porter to me, as soon as I was outside 
the railway terminus; and I gave myself up to his 
guidance unresistingly. But if I had expected to 
meet my old schoolfellow again, I was deceived. 
There was the same parlour, the same bar, for 
anything I know the same bottles all in a row, the 
same glasses, and the same lemons suspended in 
the same nets; but not the same landlord. 

“Doesn’t Mr. Milford keep the George and 
Dragon now P” 

“ Oh dear no, sir; he left years ago. Dinner 
did you say, sir? Ready in five minutes, sir. Nice 
haunch of mutton just done. Yes, sir.” 

“ How long has Milford left this house?” I 
asked the waiter as he spread the cloth. 

“* How long, sir? Why, I should say six or 
seven years, sir; poor man!” 

“ Poor man! Was he unfortunate then P” 

“ Well, sir, not very lucky, certainly. You see, 
sir, he wasn’t altogether used to this line of busi- 
ness. People think its very easy to keep an inn, 
but they are mistaken.” 

“ Did Milford fail, then ?” 





“ Well, no, sir; he didn’t altogether fail; but 
the house went down a good deal while he had it, 
and I fancy he got tired of it; and what with one 
thing and another, he sunk a goodish sum of money 
here, by all accounts.” 

“ And what became of him, then P” 

* Well, sir, he went into the coal trade.” 

“ He is a coal merchant in the town, then P” 

“No, sir; he gave that up, after a trial. It 
didn’t do very well, I believe. You see, there are 
a good many coal merchants in the place.” 

“ Well, what did he do next ?” 

“ He took to market-gardening; and I under- 
stand, he made it answer. It’s a good business in 
these parts. There is so much company in summer 
time, and garden stuff fetches a good price.” 

“Tsee. So Mr. Milford is a market-gardener. 
Is he married, do you know P” 

“ Yes, sir, he is married, and got a biggish 
ay family, I believe; at least he had when he 
eft England, a few weeks ago, after he parted with 
his grounds.” 

‘© Whew ! and where is he gone, then ?” 

“* Well, sir, I don’t know exactly; but to New 
Zealand, I think, or to Australia. A good many 
are going out there now, I believe.” 

I don’t know why, but I could not get on well 
with the haunch of mutton after that. There was 
nothing very terrific either in the idea of my old 
schoolfellow emigrating, with wife and family, to 
Australia or New Zealand, as the case might be. 
And if there were, what in particular was Fred 
Milford to me, or I to Fred Milford? But I 
couldn’t help feeling dull, and I couldn’t help call- 
ing to mind our old schoolmaster’s prediction ; too 
true, I fear:—‘ Ah, Fred, Fred! ‘ unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.’ ” 

True, after all his changes, Fred may nail the 
weathercock towards the right quarter, and get 
rich yet. Go to the “diggins” as likely as not, 
and bring home “wealth of gold,” perhaps, to 
astonish his stay-at-home and always-at-one-thing 
friends. And, as far as Fred’s career has gone, it 
may be that he presents rather a favourable ex- 
ample than otherwise of those who “are given to 
change.” And yet the probability is, that, with 
more constancy of purpose and persevering indus- 
try, and with the same advantages, he would, with 
much less actual labour and harassment of mind, 
ere this have found that for which through thirty 
years of his life he has been seeking, namely, ease 
and independence. But thisis not all. “ A man’s 
life,” is the testimony of One who spake as never 
man spake, “ consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth ;” and it is much to be 
feared that, to all intents and purposes, poor Fred’s 
life has been a wasted one. Seeking to be rich for 
this world, he has swerved aside from the mark, 
like a deceitful bow; and the same fatal tendency 
to trifle with present advantages has, I fear, kept 
him back from seeking first the kingdom of heaven, 
and striving to enter in at the strait gate. 

The story of the tortoise is not, we fear, alto- 
gether a fable in the case of some people ; for 


“ Plain plodding people, we often shall find, 
Will leave the inconstant and fickle behind ;” 


and, as regards the infinitely vaster and more 
important concerns of eternity, we ought to be 
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assured of the consequences of “ halting between | Napier, not him of the peninsula, but him of the 
two opinions,” or “wavering” in our search for | pen, and the rods and the bones. They sometimes 
the chief, the only good. “ Let not the waverer | do fearful deeds in self-defence with a dash of their 


think that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” 
On the other hand, to encourage us in the perse- 

vering and ardent pursuit of riches that never fade 

away, do we not know “ that the everlasting God, 


the Creator of the ends of the earth,” who “ fainteth | 


not, neither is weary, giveth power to the faint, and 
increaseth strength to them that have no might?” 
so that, though “ the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall, they 
that wait upon the Lord shall mount up with wings 
as eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary ; and 
they shall walk, and not faint.” 





THE GRAND ARMY. 


I wonprEr whether the world needs to be told 
that there is a great battle fought in London every 
day. Such is the ease, whether they know it or 
not—a real battle, and no paltry raid or affair of 
outposts, but a contest big with great results, 
greater than most men have the wit to calculate. 
It is fought at considerable cost, too, and remorse- 
less shedding of—ink, not blood. The forces 
engaged are tried and trusty men, and nearly one 
and all may be reckoned as troops of the line (and 
ruler). They are under marching order every day 
of their lives, and have to break up their bivouacs 
at an early hour in the morning, some almost as 
early as the dawn; these are the light infantry, 
and they march for the most part in Indian fi 
to their several positions on the field of strife; 
they may be considered generally as occupying 
the outposts, and not a few of them commence 
skirmishing as early as seven or eight o’clock in 
the day. The grand attack of the combined forces 
does not, however, take place till ten—and up to 
that hour, and perhaps for a few minutes later, 
(for the best soldiers miscalculate their distance 
sometimes,) the troops are mustering in thousands 
and tens of thousands from all points of the com- 
pass. From the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, up to the time that Bow Bells 
ring out TEN, “ the cry is still, they come!” They 
come rushing on the iron-road at the heels of the 
fire-steed from quarters, half a dozen or a dozen, 
or a score of miles away; and they come in 
crowded chariots crammed within and crowded 
without, with their militant forces ; and they come 
in myriads of marching foot, through high-ways 
and by-ways, through straight ways and crooked 
ways, through wet ways and dry ways, and 
through long ways and short ways—all flocking 
to take their stand around the Hougomont of com- 
merce, the centre of which may be supposed to be 
the Bank of England. 

It may be remarked, that among this order of 
fightiug men there are no cavalry; they mount no 
horses; their chargers (and they are famous to a 
man for charging) are chiefly high stools of black 
leather stuffed with horse-hair. They wield —— 
proverbially thirsty, and dripping all day long 
with gore, both black and red; yet they never go 
to loggerheads, though not unfrequently, when the 
battle goes hard with them, they are forced to go 
to logarithms, and then they are cheered on by 


| 





weapon ; with one scratch of its sharp point a sin- 


gle trooper shall shake down a proud house which 


has stood haughtily for generations, and cr.mble it 
to ruin more hopeless by far than though it had 
been a target for all Napoleon’s cannon. Another 
has but to point his weapon to the east or the west, 
and off at the signal go a hundred men and a thou- 
sand tons of goods under a cloud of swelling can- 
vass, on a twelve months’ voyage to circumnavigate 
the globe. A third wags for a moment his goose- 
quill spear, and incontinently a thousand iron 
machines, which had stood idle for months, start 
into activity with a roar and a clatter that never 
pause or relax for, it may be, half a year together. 
A fourth, with point of polished steel, makes a few 
cabalistic signs, and, lo and behold! no sooner does 
Foh Chin Long the millionaire of the celestial 
empire get an inkling of it, which he does very 
soon, than he and his are in such a state of excite- 
ment and bustle that their long tails are seen 
streaming hither and thither in the wind, and the 
pressure of business is such that all possibility of a 
miserable debauch with opium is imperatively 
postponed till that barbarian Bull has got his tea. 
Such are a few of the common doings of the great 
army of clerks who fight the fight of commerce 
every day in London—with the exception of Sun- 
days, and some few other welcome days set apart 
for rest—the whole year through. 

He who would witness the matutinal gathering 
of this great army—and it is not an uninteresting 
sight—should rise betimes, and having fortified 
himself with an early breakfast, direct his steps 
leisurely towards the Royal Exchange as the hour 
of gathering approaches. If, as he had better do, 
he starts from the suburbs, he will notice the early 
“buses” diverging from their customary routes, 
that is, the routes they travel during the rest of 
the day—and rousing with the sound of horn 
Johnson and Jackson, and Thomson and Dickson, 
and Richardson and Robinson, and Davidson and 
Jamieson, and Jenkinson and every other son of 
mighty Father Commerce, from their hot toast and 
cool watercresses and cosy fire-side breakfasts— 
drawing them out as with a magnet from their 
open street-doors, and receiving them in their 
capacious stomachs or on top of their broad backs, 
and bowling off with them towards the city. He 
will see others a few minutes later, crossing now 
to this side of the road, now over again to that— 
“cutting” with a rough warning blast “ tantara- 
ra-ra” up this turning to the right, and down the 
other to the left—pulling up at Smith’s with a 
sharp sudden jerk toa dead stop, to enable him 
safely to deposit his seventeen stone with pre- 
cautionary gravity, or barely slackening speed at 
the vision of Jones, who with the agility of a 
harlequin shoots himself into the farthest corner, 
carelessly ejaculating “ All right!” as he takes his 
headlong flight. He will notice the conclusive 
“bang” with which the conductor jams to the 
door as he delivers himself of the satisfactory 
verdict, “Full inside!” and will hardly fail to 
remark the aristocratic air with which both driver 
and conductor of the “bus” ignore altogether the 
eager gesticulations of the unfortunate Brown, 
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who, already behind his time, frantically hails the 
unheeding driver, who with unbroken persistency 
rolls on regardless. 

Besides the charioteers, he will notice the 
crowds of travellers on foot, and the accommoda- 
tion provided for them by the morning crossing- 
sweepers, whose especial harvest has to be reaped 
at these morning hours, and who know full weli 
their regular patrons, and acknowledge each one 
as he appears, accordingly, with a fraction of a 
salaam anda scratch of the ground with their 
broom-stumps. If he be a person of observation, 
he may discriminate unerringly between the man 
who has seized time by the forelock and him whom 
time is impatiently goading with the sharp point 
of his scythe. He may tell, too, the status, almost 
the actual salary, of every hired soldier in this 
numerous army, from the mere youth, just escaped 
from school, who with a solatiwm of a few pounds 
a year is feeling his way to promotion and a per- 
manent stool, to him of three or four hundred a 
year, or perhaps more, who has got the world 
under his foot. He may note the undeniable 
gentility, the leisurely, half lordly promenading 
step of the confidential manager, the conscience- 
keeper, as it were, of the thriving merchant, whose 
word or whose signature is as good as that of his 
principal; and he may contrast him with the hard- 
working drudge who, with a sickly wife and seven 
small children, in that mildewy cottage down in 
Bermondsey, is obliged to squeeze a genteel 
appearance out of very vulgar pay, and with the 
very best principles is yet obliged to play the turn- 
coat because he cannot afford to patronize the 
tailor. He may see a great deal more if he look 
sharp, but he must not be long about it, because 
the scene changes as the clock strikes ten; in a 
few minutes the clerks are housed, the empty 
omnibuses roll off, and the grand army mounted 
on their stools are doing bloodless battle with all 
nations of the earth—a friendly strife in which all 
are to be victors and gainers, save the idle and 
unprincipled, who shrink from the contest alto- 
gether, or, accepting it, fight with unlawful 
weapons. 

So large an army of course needs a correspond- 
ing commissariat. Of the immense host that 
flock around the standard of commerce in the 
morning, some four-fifths, it has been caleulated, 
heroically dine upon the field. Hence, wherever 
there is plenty of commerce in London, there also 
is plenty of cookery. The prices current in the 
city quote hot joints, pigeon pies, roast goose, cold 
sirloin and pickles, ete, ete., for this day’s con- 
sumption, as well as corn, flour, bere, bigg, gutta 
percha, caoutchouc and indigo, and all the etcet- 
eras of the home and foreign markets. In the 
quiet back streets, roosting in the rear of the main 
thoroughfares of traffic, a thousand hospitable 
boards are spread with viands inviting to the 
casual passer-by, and of known and well-appre- 
ciated savour to the regular customer. Here, for 
a consideration, the unbearded youth from the 
boarding-school may speculate in unknown dishes, 
and the pampered gastronome discharge his 
critical verdict as to the culinary talent of the 
landlord’s chef-de-cwisine. Enter one of these 
resorts at a hi y moment—say any time 
between two and five o’clock in the afternoon— 





and if the love of order, of good cheer, and of well- 
bred company reside in your breast, and your 
olfactories be susceptible of persuasion by unim- 
peachable odours, you may chance to find yourself 
in an atmosphere of complacent comfortableness 
highly favourable to the important process ot 
digestion. You will see, if you have not been 
unhappy in your choice of a dining-house, that the 
march of modern improvement has entered the 
cook-shop and transformed it into the salon-a- 
manger of our lively and luxurious neighbours 
across the channel, It is literally a cook-shop no 
longer ; the kitchen, with its compound of steam- 
ing and heterogeneous flavours, so disappetizing 
to the nervous sedentary employé, is banished ix 
toto from the place. Perhaps near a hundred 
members of the d army are seated quietly 
round the snow-white table-cloths discussing at 
leisure the savoury meats or the delicate pastry, 
while the stilly hum of subdued voices in conver- 
sation, mingled with the clatter of knives and 
forks, and the occasional clink of glasses, are the 
only sounds that are heard. There is no scram- 
bling of waiters, nor rushing of unctuous cook- 
maids either this way or that: a few polite young 
fellows with ever-watchful eyes, and feet noiselessly 
alert, present the bills of fare to the new comers 
as fast as they take their seats, receive their orders 
and transmit them, in accents which seldom reach 
our ear, through an acoustic tube to the regions 
ow. Ina few minutes, almost before you have 
time to bespeak the Daily News after that gentle- 
man in green spectacles has done with it, the 
magical performances of Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp are repeated before your eyes: the genii 
below have obeyed the talismanic charm, and the 
desiderated dishes rise out of the ground “ hot and 
hot” and anxious to be eaten. You may repeat 
the conjuration as often as you like, and if an 
experiment in roast beef should fail in convincing 
you that the thing was fairly done, why you can . 
make another in plum-pudding; and should any 
lingering scepticism yet overshadow your per- 
ceptivities (as the author of the “ History of the _ 
Anglo-Saxons” has it), you may possibly come to a 
sound and definite conclusion by a third experiment 
in custard. Having finished your dinner, and 
diluted the gastric juice with a crystal draught 
from St. Antholin’s pump—for water is here in 
much repute as a beverage—you can cast your eye 
over the newspaper, and digest the leading article 
along with the sirloin, and when finally recruited 
both in body and mind, you take your departure. 
As you go out you pay: the landlord or his deputy 
meets you with a polite bow in the ante-room, and 
receives your money; he presents you with no 
account; he keeps none against you; he has 
perfect faith that the whole grand army of clerks 
could hardly furnish a personage so mean who 
would rise from his hospitable board with a lic 
upon his lips, in order to defraud him of his dues. 
So you tell him what you have eaten, and he tells 
you what you have to pay; and the probability is, 
if you be a reasonable man and a stranger to this 
sort of accommodation, that you are very much 
surprised that for such a thing, say, as sixteen- 
pence, you have dined so comfortably and so well. 
Houses of this description—and they are more 
numerous than a stranger to the city would be apt 



























































to imagine—owe their existence to the grand army. 
Without it they might extinguish their fires and 
discharge their staffs; when it disbands, which 
it does for the most part at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and partly an hour earlier, the landlords may 
count their gains and pers measures for the 
exigencies of the next day. The disbanding, by 
the way, of the commercial host is not nearly so 
noticeable an event as its gathering. The clerks 
do not affect a monopoly of the omnibuses in the 
evening; thousands of them, it is true, return home 
by that never-failing convenience, but thousands 
more devote their long evenings to pursuits and 
pleasures the appliances to which abound more in 
the city than in the suburbs. If some, lovers of 
home and home comforts, seek their own firesides 
in winter, in preference to all other allurements— 
and their own garden patches in summer, where 
the one rose-tree bears a blighted rose, the one 
gooseberry-bush bears no gooseberries, and the 
one vine never does anything more than promise 
grapes—an equal number at least @ recom- 
pence for the toils of the day in recreations of a 
less healthful character. 

The working-man who Jabours unremittingly 
from early morning till eight or nine at night is 
apt to immagine that the commercial clerk leads a 
very easy life, inasmuch as for the greater part 
of the year he has his long evenings at his 
disposal, The supposition is nat 
reop one, because there is no 
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matterg his sort things are apt 
their @ 5 the faculties of the min 
be taxed for the same length of time as those of 
the body. A sedentary thinker who works seven 


or eight hours a day, in all likelihood makes a 
greater demand upon his vital energies than the 
handicraftsman who toils from rise to set of sun. 
Had the case been far otherwise, the fact would 
have been discovered long ere this, and a different 
balance strack. The object of most commercial 
regulations is not (we sometimes wish it were) to 
provide leisure for the workman, but to secure ef- 
fective work from him; and we may take it for 
granted that that end has been kept in view as 
much in the clerk’s case as in the day labourer’s. 
At the same time there is no denying that the 
clerk is favourably situated for the development of 
any peculiar talent with which he may have been 
endowed. The history of literature and the arts 
would supply abundant proof of this. We could 
personally point to eminent painters whose works 
are the admiration of the world—te musicians 
whose delightful strains bewitch the air, and charm 
the ear of millions—to poets and to literary men 
whose productions are read with avidity—all of. 
whom once sat doggedly on the high leather stool, 
and manfully shed their ink like water in the cause 
of commerce. We shall content ourselves with 
adverting to one, the prince of literary clerks, poor 
Charles Lamb, for whom there will be a smile and 
a tear so long as English literature endures. Of 
his clerkly career there is a characteristic story 
told. He was in the habit too often of making 
his appearance late in the morning—too late for 
office hours. On one occasion his superior remon- 
strated with him candidly on the subject. Poor 
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Charles, taken by surprise, replied with much 
naiveté : “True, my dear sir, true, I do sometimes 
come in late, but then you know J always go away 
early.” We must close our article here. - 
though anything we can say will sound but flat 
after this, yet we must add that, witty as was his 
saying, it was a poor excuse; for a great attain- 
ment is made when the commercial man of literary 
tastes combines with his fascinating pursuits the 
regularity, punctuality, and method of his more 
homespun companions. 





WONDERS OF RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


How complete has been the change which has 

been gradually and silently effected in the condition 

of our country and in the relations of society within 

the last few years, by the increased facilities of 

communication which have been introduced! Brief 

is the time since a short journey was considered a 

¢ undertaking, to he regarded as an epoch in a 

fffetisne : and when the inabaveds was established, 

went forth in all the “pride and panoply” of 

, amid the trampling of fiery steeds, the 

wheels, and the shouts of admiring 

s its load of passengers and 

over the country at some nine or 

miles an hour, it was rightly regarded as iow 
ning vi 


y 
era io om leogeve 8) », bri a it 
many many promises ut 
though ome toey 


# the cantering team, the winding way, 
e road-side halt, the post-hoyn’s wale ai 
The inns, the gaping towns, and all the | e fair,” 


yet those who look rightly upon the improvements 
which have been effected, and regard them either 
in their minutest details or in their broadest rela- 
tions, must hail with exultation the new facilities 
which we possess, as placing within our reach the 
mightiest physical agency which has been disco- 
vered in modern times for the promotion of the 
comfort and the welfare of man. 

As we are seated in a railway carriage which is 
being dragged by an iron steed over the country 
at fifty or sixty miles an hour, as though sprites 
were harnessed to our elbow chair, we can well af- 
ford to smile at the dogmatism of those who de- 
clared and “demonstrated” the impossibility of 
the success of railway locomotion. Yet towns and 
cities protested against the intrusion. Agricul- 
tural districts shuddered at the thought of the in- 
vasion of their peaceful retreats, and the sullying 
of the purity of the fleeces of the sheep by the 
plutonic clouds of smoke which would arise from 
the chimneys of the engines. Honourable mem- 
bers declared within the halls of parliament that 
“railways were dangerous and delusive specula- 
tions,” and, “ above all, that they were unknown to 
the constitution of this country.” When the 
London and Birmingham line was proposed, a 
whole chorus of voices shouted opposition, or ut- 
tered withering sarcasms on the project. It was 
affirmed that it would be “a drag on the country ;” 
that its works would soon be objects suited only 
for the contemplation of the antiquary; and that 
“every hill and valley between the two towns 





would beheld falling arches and ruined viaducts.” 
































Medical men asserted that the tunnels would be 
eminently dangerous, and that the deafening roar, 
the fearful gloom, the clanking chains, the dismal 
glare of the locomotive, and a thousand other hor- 
rors which were vividly depicted, were so alarming, 
that such inventions ought to be utterly and for 
ever repudiated. 

Such is only a very faint picture of the opposition 
which had to be encountered by those who under- 
took the commencement of our lines. But without 
dwelling further on this part of the subject, we 
may just look at the results of railway enterprise 
as they now stand, and then briefly sketch some of 
the wonders of railway construction, which form 
so striking a monumental evidence of what, by 
energy and perseverance, may be accomplished. 


The length of line opened at the end of December, 
1851, was e ° . ° e 


The length in course of construction in June, 1851 735 miles. 
Length authorized in June, 1851 11,959 miles. 
The tetal amount of capital expended in December, 
1851 ° e . . £231,685,960. 
£35,448, 
106,501. 


6,890 miles. 


Average cost of construction, etc., per mile 
Persons employed on railways in June, 851 


In examining a railway map of this country, it 
is at once seen that in the formation of so vast 
and elaborate a series of routes, the most varied 
circumstances have had to be considered, and the 
most strange diversity of obstacles to be overcome. 


It is easy to speak of valleys being spanned, and | 





hills cut through, of mountains bored by tunnels, 
and quicksands and morasses turned into solid 
ground ; but to accomplish these undertakings by 
science and skill in conception, and by hard and 
persevering labour in the execution, is another 
thing. To some of the difficulties which have thus 
been overcome, and the contingencies which have 
arisen in the prosecution of these undertakings, we 
may advert. 

One of the first points to be regarded in the 
formation of a railway, is the obtaining, as nearly 
as circumstances will admit, of a uniformity of 
surface. Not that it is absolutely essential that 
an exact level should be secured, for several lines 
have been laid down and are successfully worked 
on an undulating principle, or an almost unending 
series of inclined planes; but of course the fewer 
inclines there are upon the railway, the better. In 
looking to the estimates of heights to be reached, 
they may at first sight appear insignificant. To 
attain an elevation of one inch in. passing over a 
hundred may not seem very difficult to be accom- 
plished ; but if we enlarge the scale, and remember 
that this also means to rise one mile in traversing 
a hundred, the rate is more clearly apprehended. 
Now the effect which is produced in ascending 
gradients on the working resources of an engine 
is great. It has been estimated that to mount a 
gradient of one in three hundred, requires a trac- 
tive force nearly twice as great as is sufficient to 
move the same load at an equal speed along a level 
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line; and it has been affirmed that to ascend an 
elevation of thirty feet, demands as great a power 
as would suffice to propel an equal weight along a 
mile of level railway. Still, these considerations 
are not to be regarded by themselves, and especially 
as the improved capabilities of locomotives have 
now enabled them to overcome gradients which 
were long regarded as impracticable. 

Very considerable elevations are constantly at- 
tained by means of gradients. Thus some parts of 
the inclined plane between Euston and Camden 
stations rise at the rate of one in sixty-six, and one 
in seventy-five ; that by which the Manchester and 
Leeds railway is connected with the Victoria station 
descends at the rate of one in fifty-nine for about a 
thousand yards, and one in forty-nine for six hun- 
dred and forty yards; while on the Lickey incline 
on the Birmingham and Gloucester line, there is a 
gradient of one inthirty-seven and a half, for a length 
of more than two miles, which is regularly overcome 
by the aid of an auxiliary engine. In travelling on the 
London and Birmingham railway, although there 
are many descents upon the journey, yet in pro- 
ceeding the first thirty miles a perpendicular height 
of about three hundred and thirty feet is attained ; 
and on the South-Western line a gradient extends 
from Lichfield tunnel for a distance of seventeen 
miles of one in two hundred and fifty, the Lichfield 
station being nearly four hundred feet above the 
terminus at London and Southampton. The length 
and steepness of this gradient was principally oc- 
casioned by the extraordinary height of the ridge 
of country which runs east and west through 
Hampshire, and which it is necessary to traverse. 

The next point to be regarded in the construc- 
tion of a railway, is the degree of cwrvature which 
may be given to it, in order that it may thread its 
course among hills, valleys, morasses, parks, rivers, 
and towns, which may lie upon the route. The 
necessity of this step, it is obvious, may often occur, 
but will greatly diminish the difficulties of con- 
struction ; yet their frequent occurrence on a main 
line may be attended with disadvantage and even 
with peril in the working. In the formation of the 
earlier lines more of caution was observed on these 
points than has since been found necessary, and 
curves are now made with greatly diminished 
radii without danger. It is a question involving 
very important considerations in the construction 
of railways in mountainous districts. 

The precise route of a line having been deter- 
mined, the exact elevations which shall be given to 
the road is decided. To gain an exact level would 
be the best; but this, in consequence of the cost it 
would involve, being impracticable, as near an ap- 
proximation as possible is made by the formation 
of embankments and cuttings. The proportions in 
which these are laid out must be regulated with 
care ; for if the line were constructed at too low an 
average level, there would be an immense super- 
abundance of material, from the cuttings being 
excessive; while, if estimated too high, a large 
amount of soil would have to be conveyed, at great 
cost, from various places off the line to construct 
the embankment. 

In the excavation of cuttings it is important on 
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degree of stability of the material is ever varying, 
and is subject to great changes from the in- 
fluence of weather. Immense masses of mate- 
rial have had to be removed in the formation of 
cuttings. Thus the Olive Mount cutting on the 
Liverpool and Manchester line is in some parts 
more than a hundred feet deep, and 480,000 cubic 
yards of stone were removed in its excavation. 
From the Haslingden cutting on the east Lanca- 
shire line, nearly half a million yards of peat, 
gravel, and sand were taken away, a large amount of 
the material being so saturated with water as to be 
almost fluid. The Blesworth cutting passes through 
limestone and clay, and upwards of 1,000,000 cubic 
yards had to be excavated, about a third of which 
was of a texture nearly as hard as flint. In effect- 
ing this work three thousand barrels of gunpowder 
were expended in blasting, and the entire cost was 
about a quarter of a million sterling. The Tring 
cutting on the London and Birmingham railway 
traverses a chalk ridge for nearly two miles and a 
half, being of an average depth of forty feet. No 
less than 1,400,000 cubic yards of chalk were 
removed in its excavation.* 

When the level of a railway has to be raised 
above the natural surface of the ground, this is 
usually accomplished by means of an embank- 
ment, the material of which is generally obtained 
from a neighbouring cutting. With the process 
of “ tipping” the earth from the wagons, the 
reader is probably familiar; but it is surprising 
how immense have been the masses of soil removed 
by this simple means. The difficulties which have 
been overcome in the construction cf these works 
have sometimes been immense, and occasionally 
very unexpected ones have arisen. Thus on one 
occasion “ an embankment was observed gradually 
to sink without any apparent cause, and at length 
the adjoining fields began to rise, the superincum- 
bent mass having penetrated some less solid stra- 
tum below, and by expanding at its base, had ele- 
vated, without otherwise disturbing, the adjoining 
surface. It was also asserted, though we will not 
venture to endorse the evidence, that an embank- 
ment which had been constructed on a railway in 
North America, suddenly disappeared from view, 
and was found to have sunk in sixty feet of water. 
The cause of this was ascribed to the fact that an 
extensive lake had in the course of ages been 
covered with various deposits, which at length 
formed a soil of sufficient stability to withstand the 
operations of agriculture without giving way ; but 
being oppressed by the weight of so extraordinary a 
contrivance as a railway embankment, it declined 
to be thus burdened, and deposited its load beneath 
its waters.” 

In the well-known case of Chat Moss, it devolved 
upon the engineer to contrive some method by 
which a slight embankment could be made to tra- 
verse a soft and flowing morass which stretched 
over an area of some twelve square miles, and esti- 
mated to contain at least sixty million tons of 
vegetable matter, many parts of which were of 80 
oaby a nature that a piece of iron sank into it by 
its own weight. 


Yet this was accomplished, and 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway crosses it 
the one hand to avoid giving to the sides unneces- | —___— 
sary slope, and on the other to prevent accidents | 
ee slips during the working of the line. Yet the | 


* «Our Iron Roads: their History, Construction, and So- 
cial Influences,” by Frederick 8. Williams. 
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with perfect security to the passengers. Strange, 
too, have been the incidents which have arisen in 
the formation of these works. Thus after the 
completion of the Wolverhampton embankment, 
“ it was observed to display certain unaccountable 
voleanic indications. It first began to smoke, and 
then became exceedingly hot, while a slow, smoul- 
dering flame might at night be seen to rise from 
it. The people in the neighbourhood were filled 
with alarm, and by some it was cuntdently affirmed 
that the embankment would certainly blow up.” 
The material having for some time carried on thi 
freak of spontaneous combustion, and having burnt 
the sleepers, and the embankment baked itself, its 
fiery energies were at length exhausted; and it 
was found that the phenomenon had been oc- 
casioned by a large quantity of sulphuret of iron, 
or barytes, contained in the earth and combining 
with certain other ingredients. 

The “earthworks” of our railways have been 
frequently enormous. Thus, according to the esti- 
mate laid before the parliamentary committee by 
the engineer of the South-Western railway, it was 
computed that the aggregate earthworks would be 
about 16,000,000 cubic yards, giving an average of 
200,000 cubic yards a mile. Almost every portion of 
the London and Birmingham line consists of em- 
bankments or cuttings ; so that by the original sec- 
tion, the latter were estimated at about 12,000,000, 
and the embankments at 10,000,000 cubic yards. 

In seeking to obtain some approximation towards 
a level surface for a railway, it is sometimes found 
that the earth rises to such a height, that it is best 
to penetrate its depths by means of a tunnel, 
rather than to lay open a cutting; and hence it is 
an axiom of common appiication, that a cutting of 
more than sixty feet would be more costly than a 
tunnel. The numerous contrivances which have 
to be adopted in the formation of these works, 
and the unexpected exigencies which sometimes 
arise, are full of interest, but into these we cannot 
enter. Ifa tunnel be visited, a strange scene 
presents itself. The spectator has perhaps walked 
from one end to the shaft in the middle, which has 
been left for the admission of light and air; and 
as he is glancing along the dark hollow sides of 
the excavation, “ he hears a deep thunder mutter- 
ing in the distance, and some advancing body is 
seen to darken the little horizon of the tunnel 
mouth, while the bright gleam of fire, and the 
more distinct sound of the approaching body, tells 
that it isa train. On it comes—the hollow walls 
flinging forward the sound, and condensing it into 
aharsh murmur. He stands back in the recess of 
the shaft, where he can see the thundering mass as 
it approaches ; and emerging for a moment in the 
daylight of that spot, it quickly disappears in the 
gloom of the opposite direction, with its red tail- 
lamp burning a sickly defiance to all behind. If 
the visitor looks up, a novel spectacle is witnessed. 
The long shaft towers far aloft, its dark sides 
sweating with the moisture of the earth which has 
forced its way between the bricks; while far up 
the fleecy clouds pass over the face of the sky, or, 
intervening between the observer and the sun, send 
their long shadows into the ‘ hollow cavern’ where 
he stands. These shafts seem as oiises of light in 
the long and dreary pilgrimage of that dark 
tunnel.”’ 
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Tunneling has frequently involved the special 
exhibition of the highest powers of the pa rs 
One of the most remarkable of these works is the 
tunnel. between Chippenham and Bath, The au- 
thor of the volume pote quoted, and to whom we 
are indebted for several of the -facts of this paper, 
states that, in the formation of this work, the ma- 
terial excavated amounted to 414,000 cubic yards, 
and the brickwork and maso to more than 


54,000 yards; that the number of bricks used was 
30,000,000; and that a ton of gunpowder and a 
ton of candles were expended in blasting and 
lighting every week for two years and a half, while 
1100 men and 250 horses were constantly engaged. 

jumped out 
on by the 


After one irruption of water, it was 
at the rate of 32,000 hogsheads a 
engines erected for that purpose. 

The Kilsby tunnel passed through an immense 
quicksand, which burst in upon the men when at 
work, and “drowned out’ the excavation. The 
undertaking was only accomplished by the labours 
of 1250 men, 200 horses, and 13 steam engines ; 
and during eight months, the engines pumped out 
the almost incredible quantity of 1800 allen a 
minute. The number of bricks employed in the 
lining of the tunnel was 35,000,000. The summit 
tunnel of the Sheffield and Manchester railway is 
the longest yet constructed, passing for more 
three miles through sandstone and millstone. Dur- 
ing its construction, upwards of 157 tons of gun- 
powder were employed in blasting; and owing to 
the great influx of water, nearly 8,000,000 tons had 
to be pumped out. 

To the other mighty works which have been 
formed by the hand of man in the construction of 
our railways, but brief reference must be made. 
Yet how vast are the valleys that are spanned by 
our viaduets, and the rivers by our bridges! Some 
of these viaducts are of stone, others of brick, and 
some of iron and wood, while others are formed by 
a careful union of these materials. Who can stand 
in the vale of Llangollen, and see the stupendons 
work which has there been erected, as it rises to a 
height of more than 150 feet above the level of 
the river, and extends for nearly a third of a mile 
in length, without being impressed by the thought 
of the mighty energies which man possesses for 
the accomplishment of his purposes and plans? 
We might advert to other structures, did space 
permit, but the barest allusion must suffice. There 
is the New Holland Ferry, on the Humber, extend- 
ing for 1500 feet into the river, over which the trains 

till they come alongside the express steam 
Soh which conveys the passengers and goods at a 
speed of fifteen miles an hour to the other shore. 
There are the six hundred bridges on the Birming- 
ham, the Dover, and the South-Western lines, each 
a work of no small toil and cost, which preserve 
unimpaired the communications that already ex- 
isted in the neighbourhood. ‘There are skew 
bridges and telescope bridges, steam bridges, high, 
level, and tubular bridges, each presenting noble 
evidences of ability in design and perseverance in 
the execution, which command the homage of the 
observer. Then there are all the elaborate arrange- 
ments that have been observed in the construc- 
tion of the permanent way, over which the trains 
are to run; and we might linger over interesting 
inventions which have been made, and improve- 
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ments which are constantly being applied, for in- 
ereasing the security of transit. But we can stay 
on this point only to remark, that as the rails em- 
ployed on our lines may be estimated to weigh 
about seventy pounds a yard, allowing a propor- 
tionate amount for sidings, chains, etc., not less 
than 600 tons of iron are employed per mile, or 
about 4,000,000 tons for the railways of our 
country. Of these enormous masses of material, 
it is scarcely possible to gain an adequate con- 
ception. 

While we dwell upon the wonders of railway 
construction, it must not be forgotten that these 
are being repeated around us on every hand, and 
that in distant parts of the earth gigantic schemes 
of railway enterprise are being undertaken, which 
will change the face of the social and commercial 
world. Mighty trunk lines are projected, which 
will unite, in the bands of mutual intercourse and 
interest, vast races of men now separated by the 
barriers of an arbitrary geography; and as these 
extend, and other agencies are brought into acti- 
vity, for the communion of peoples, men will, or at 
least should, learn the great lesson that they are 
the children of a common father, brethren of one 
great family, and heirs of the same destiny; and 
that their highest happiness is to be promoted by 
the diffusion over the earth of peace and good-will 
among men. Willingly would we say with the poet 
(though it must be confessed that the present 
aspect of the world tends to excite a doubt of the 
soundness of his pleasing predictions) :— 


“Tay down your rails, ye nations, near and far ; 
Yoke your full trains to steam’s triumphal car ; 
Link town to town; and in these iron bands 
Unite the strange and oft-embattled lands. 

Peace and improvement round each train shall soar, 
And knowledge light the ignorance of yore ;— 
Men, join’d in amity, shall wonder long 

That state had power to lead their fathers wrong ; 
Or that false glory lured their hearts astray, 

And made it virtuous and sublime to slay,”* 





ROME’S TREATMENT OF SCIENCE. 


In all ages the church of Rome has been an oppo- 
nent to scientific progress. Light, from whatever 
source derived, it has always been her policy to 
shun. During the dark ages, which were the 
periods of her greatest prosperity, she maintained 
a long and bitter struggle against the advancement 
of philosophical study. At a later period, as sub- 
stitutes for science, she introduced her relics, her 
charms, and her amulets. Disease was not to be 
cured by medicine, but by a bone, a tooth, or a 
finger-nail of some monkish saint. Fire was not to 
be extinguished by water, but by charms wrought 
by relics. Men did not accomplish anything by their 
industry and perseverance, but by virtue of an 
amulet suspended around their necks. Whole 
cargoes of these spurious remedies were exported 
(and are to this day) from Italy into Roman 
catholic countries. Relics were said to have an 
infallible power in every emergency, in every dan- 
ger, and in every undertaking, and science was 
therefore unnecessary ; it was condemned, indeed, 





* Dr. Charles Mackay. 








as inculcating infidelity in the sacred power of 
relics. No trade was so profitable as that of a 
dealer in such trash ; and an “ Exhibition of Science 
and Art,” as tolerated and sanctioned by Rome in 
medieval times, would have been a remarkable 
sight, and a sad exposition of the weakness and 
credulity of mankind. 

Before the rise of the scholastic philosophy, the 
giant Science was indeed powerless; his ancient 
strength had departed from him, and the church 
held him captive by her wily arts and her terrible 
frowns. The philosophy of the schools was an 
attempt to harmonize the absurdities and false 
doctrines of the papacy with the philosophy of 
Aristotle, and we have a curious instance of the 
inconsistent policy of Rome in her treatment of 
the writings of this ancient author. A provincial 
synod held at Paris in 1209 ordered the metaphy- 
sical writings of the philosopher to be burnt. In- 
nocent 111 also forbade any to study his works, and 
several succeeding popes sanctioned these prohibi- 
tory measures. In 1261, however, Urban trv, in 
spite of the disapproval of his “ infallible” prede- 
cessors in the papal chair, issued a command to 
Thomas Aquinas directing him to translate and 
write a commentary upon the works of Aristotle ; 
but Pope Clement rv, in the first year of his pon- 
tificate, renewed through his legate the original 
prohibition ; yet a few years after, the philosophy 
of Aristotle again became the favourite study of 
the monks, and received the approbation of the 
church. That book, so often suppressed and ana- 
thematised by infallible popes, became, at the close 
of the thirteenth century, the text-book of monastic 
rationalism, and from it the monks endeavoured to 
find arguments to prop all the absurd doctrines of 
popery. With this design in view, science, in the 

ands of the schoolmen, became distorted into a 
marvellous system of speculation. It is doubtful 
whether they understood their own writings ; it is 
certain that few can understand them now. Meta- 
physics were employed to explain supernatural 
mysteries, or to solve some idle enigma of an un- 
restrained imagination; physics were studied and 
applied to the elucidation of miracles ; science was 
tortured to bear reluctant evidence to the tradi- 
tional dogmas of Rome, and all the keen and sub- 
tle theories of intention, mental reservation, deadly 
and venial sins, transubstantiation, etc., were in- 
vented or maintained by scholastic philosophy. 
Science was not allowed to disprove any dogma of 
the church; rather than a profitable error should 
be overthrown, it was her policy to overthrow or 
suppress an unprofitable truth. Science was only 
tolerated so far as it would by unnatural distortions 
appear to support error. 

his abstruse system served a purpose which the 
medieval church ever regarded as important; it 
cast an appearance of difficulty around science, and 
tended to sustain that monopoly in learning which 
the monks had enjoyed for so many ages. It 
formed an impenetrable barrier between the priests 
and the laity—between the learned and the igno- 
rant—and rendered all attempts at an encroach- 
ment on the part of the latter next to impossible. 
Every effort was made to inspire the unlearned 
with a reverential awe for the philosophy of the 
schools ; and its professors were designated by the 
ostentatious appellations of Profundus, Irrefraga- 
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ble, Mellifluous, Angelic, or pee Any attempt 
to dissipate this system of technicalities, and to 
render science more serviceable to the interests of 
humanity, met with the immediate displeasure of 
the church. She condemned all scientific works 
which did not make science conducive to her ad- 
vancement, or which contained principles or disco- 
veries opposed to the learned expositions of the 
fathers. All science was expected to harmonise 
with school and patristic divinity, or it fell beneath 
a papal interdiction. Honorius 111 condemned the 
writings of Eregena to be burnt, and excommuni- 
cated all who dared to read or even possess a copy 
of his book, “ Divisione Nature.” Virgilius, bishop 
of Saltzburgh, was denounced as a heretic for 
asserting the existence of antipodes. The old 
scientific theories were palpably erroneous; but 
the church forbad any to set them right, and no 
advance or alteration could be made unless the 
desired change was first examined and proved 
orthodox, or was found to offer convenient aid to 
support opinions pleasing to the policy of Rome. 
Thus knowledge, disguised and mutilated, became 
imprisoned within the cloister; its votaries were 
divested of all freedom of the mind, and compelled 
by fire and the sword to adopt contradictions for 
demonstrated truths. Slander was a common 
weapon employed by the church to suppress or 
discourage scientific investigations. Students were 
denounced as magicians and sorcerers. Even as 
early as the time of Bede, philosophical studies 
were looked upon with suspicion. That venerable 


author, in an epistle which accompanies his treatise 


on “ Thunder and its Signification,”’* expresses his 
sense of the danger of the task, and entreats the 
protection of Herenfrid, at whose command he had 
undertaken it, from the malignity of those who 
would call him a magician for engaging in such 
studies. If one so honoured as Bede was thus in 
fear, how great must have been the danger of less 
influential students! Gerbert, Girald, Michael 
Scot, Grosteste, and Roger Bacon were all accused 
of magic. Roger Bacon was one of the most re- 
markable men of the thirteenth century. He was 
both a prophet and a martyr to science. He was 
a Franciscan friar, having assumed the grey tunic 
of his order in the vain hope of obtaining opportu- 
nities for study. Although with them in body, he 
was not with them in mind ; instead of upholding 
ignorance and superstition, if was his aim to dispel 
them, and to argue against the prejudices of his 
age towards science. He endeavoured to show that 
philosophy was not opposed to Bible truth, and, as 
@ necessary consequence, he incurred the frowns 
and persecutions of the church. “The prelates 
and friars,” he writes, “ are starving me in prison, 
nor will they suffer any to speak with me, fearing 
lest my writings should meet the eyes of any other 
than the pope and themselves.” His works were 
suppressed and cast from the libraries of his own 
order. He was called magician by his intolerant 
enemies, yet we find him protesting that “it is a 
sinful practice when wicked men, despising the 
rules of philosophy, a attempt to call up 
evil spirits.” But it was to the interest of Rome 
to keep the people dark; science was the great 
antagonist to the theory of miraculous power. 


* Opera Omnia, tom. i, fol. 379. 
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| “ Without doubt,” wrote Bacon, alluding to mira- 


cles and charms, “there is nothing in these days 
of this kind but what is deceitful, dubious, and 
irrational ; for instance, if the nature of the load- 
stone, whereby it draws iron to it, were not dis- 
covered, some one or other who had thereby a mind 
to cozen the people would so go about his business 
as lest. any bystander should discover the work of 
attraction to be natural, to cast figures or mutter 
forth some charm!” Such language was deadly to 
medieval science, and to the profitable exercise of 
monkish skill. Jerome de Esculo, general of the 
Franciscan order, condemned him to prison, and 
the pope immediately ratified the sentence. For 
ten long and dreary years Bacon was incarcerated 
in the dungeon of the convent of which he was a 
member. He died at the old age of seventy-nine, 
leaving among his contemporaries the name of a 
magician, but to posterity the reputation of a phi- 
losopher. Many instances of persecution on the 
part of the church towards lovers of science are 
recorded. About the year 1316, Peter d’Apona, 
a learned man of Padua, was sentenced by the 
inquisition to be burnt to death as a magician; 
and about the same time, Arnold de Villa Nova, a 
grey-haired old man in the eightieth year of his 
age, was also burnt at Padua as an “accursed ne- 
cromancer,” for having engaged in these forbidden 
studies. Henry of Aragon, Marquis of Villena, a 
poet and philosopher, who died at Madrid in the 
year 1434, was accused of magic, and would pro- 
bably have suffered the usual fate but for his 
influence among the powerful. At his death, how- 
ever, the inquisition testified its hatred to science 
by committing his library to the flames. 

The invention of printing and the reformation of 
the sixteenth century at last broke down the bar- 
riers of scholastic philosophy. The human mind 
awakened from its lethargy, and men out of the 
cloister ventured to lift the veil with which priestly 
power had hid truth from the “vulgar laity.” 
The results were disastrous to a system built on 
error and falsehood, and Rome, impatient and furi- 
ous, sent out organised inquisitors and oppressors 
of the human mind. Modern science was denounced 
as heretical. The church not only claimed to be 
the expounder of scripture, but to be the sole ex- 
pounder of science too. Philosophers were again 
regarded as magicians and heretics, and excommu- 
nications and the fagot were employed by the 
zealous champions of intellectual darkness to anni- 
hilate both authors and their writings. Ignorance 
might insure personal safety, but knowledge in- 
curred danger to its possessor; and the church 
became so jealous of any signs of an inquiring 
spirit among the laity, that to be learned was to 
be thought heretical. Cypriano de Valera, writing 
in the sixteenth century, tells us that it was a 
common proverb in Spain, when speaking of a 
studious person, to say, he is so learned that he is 
in danger of becoming a Lutheran. 

The treatment of Galileo by the church of 
Rome is a memorable instance of her opposition to 
scientific progress. Study had revealed to the mind 
of the philosopher the truth of the earth’s motion, 
and led him to adhere to the Copernican doctrine. 
Fearlessly he proclaimed and advocated his opi- 
nions, but his views were opposed to the patristic 
notions of science. The Dominicans, ever the evil 


















































genius to scientific discovery, raised an alarm, and 
the church denounced the doctrines of Galileo as 
both heretical and dangerous. Galileo defended 
his opinions with masterly power and argument, 
and endeavoured to prove that the testimony of 
Holy Writ was in perfect harmony with his doc- 
trine. This magnified his crime in the eyes of the 
church ; it was deemed an evidence of gross pre- 
sumption for a layman to search into the vista of 
science with the lamp of Divine truth. Galileo was 
cited before the inquisition, and a congregation of 
cardinals compelled him to renounce his opinions. 
Years elapsed, and again Galileo issued out as the 
champion of science. In the year 1632 he publish- 
ed his “ Dialogue on the Systems of Ptolemy and 
Copernicus,” in which he undertook to prove that 
the sun was certainly immoveable, and that the 
earth revolved round the sun. The work excited 
universal attention, and Galileo was again sum- 
moned before the inquisition at Rome, and con- 
demned to imprisonment. Seven cardinals signed 
a decree, declaring that “ To say that the sun is in 
the centre, absolutely fixed, and without local mo- 
tion, is an absurd proposition, false in philosophy, 
and even heretical. To say that the earth is not 
placed in the centre of the universe, but that it 
moves, and has even a diurnal motion, is an absurd 
proposition, false in philosophy, and an error in 
faith.” So much for the infallibility of the church 
in matters of philosophy ; yet some even in our 
own day will not believe the revelations of science, 
because not sanctioned by patristic theology: they 
cling with the most eager tenacity to the old-world 
science of the medieval monks, look dismally at 
the spread of knowledge among the people, and try 
to oppose with their feeble voice the light bursting 
upon us from all the avenues of truth. A modern 
Roman catholic archbishop, in his eagerness for 
orthcdox science, has ventured to denounce the 
doctrines of Galileo and Sir Isaac Newton as he- 
retical, and testified his adherence to the scholastic 
theory that the sun travels round the earth! 

These facts speak for themselves, and ought to 
be remembered at a time when Dr. Wiseman has 
endeavoured to assume for his church the hitherto 
unheard-of character of a patron and a friend of 
science. 





BIRMINGHAM AND HER MANUFAC. 
TURES. 
X.—CUT NAILS, 

In a former paper, we introduced the reader to a 
r nailor, occupied, with his family, in tasking 
is feeble energies against the iron machines which, 
urged by steam, have devoured his means of living. 
Passing through Lancaster-street accidentally, our 
ears are assailed by the din of these machines at 
work, and we step into Farmer’s factory to witness 
their performances. The owner politely accompa- 
nies us round, and explains the process, which, 
tremendous as its effects have been upon the for- 
tunes of the nail-makers, is one of exceeding sim- 
plicity. A nail-cutting machine is but a ponderous 
mechanical contrivance for causing the —_ square 
edge of a massive cutting tool to rise and fall at 
regular intervals and with irresistible power some 
hundred <imes a minute. If the nail requires a 
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head—and they may be made to pattern by these 
machines—additional mechanism is necessary. In 
this case the nail is caught, the instant it is cut off, 
in a kind of vice, which holds it fast while it re- 
ceives a heavy blow from a lateral punch, cut so as 
to give the form of head desired. 

The first step towards the making of cut nails 
is the rolling out of iron in sheets about three feet 
in width and six in length, and of various thick- 
nesses for nails of various descriptions. This is 
done at the rolling-mill ; and piles of these sheets 
are standing in the sheds ready for cutting. The 
first operator to whom we are introduced stands in 
front of a huge pair of shears, worked by steam, 
between the blades of which he lays the end of one 
of the sheets of iron, which is about the eighth of 
an inch in thickness; the shears make no more of 
it than a housewife’s scissors of a strip of linen. 
The whole sheet is in a very few minutes cut up 
into ribbons of about two and a half inches wide, 
the exact width being regulated by a gauge, which 
insures that all shall be cut alike: the gauge can 
be set to any measure, according with the length 
of the nails to be cut. Wenow turn to the nail- 
cutters: they are seated in rows, each in front of 
the ponderous machines, of which some half-score 
are at work at once, creating an indescribable din, 
amid which we strive in vain to catch the accents 
of our guide. The work-people are of both sexes, 
and each of them is nantly twisting half round 
and then back again a sort of mop-stick, which he 
or she holds in the hand, while the nails are falling 
in a clinking shower into baskets placed on the 
ground. It is the falling of the nails and not the 
voice of our guide—of which we cannot hear a sylla- 
ble—which brings us to a comprehension of the 
mystery. The fact is, that at the end of each of 
these jumping mop-sticks protrudes one of the 
aforesaid iron ribbons cut off by the shears, 
the extremity of which ribbon each operator is 
poking into the jaws of the iron-eating machine as 
fast as wrist and elbows can manage it. Now the 
cutting tool of the machine does not descend in an 
exactly horizontal position (because if it did it would 
cut the ribbon into small bars of iron and not into 
nails), but in a slightly angular direction, which 
causes it to cut off a wedge of the iron, having a 
point at one end while it may be the sixth of an 
inch wide at the other, or, in other words, a nail. 
It is plain that if the iron to be cut were to 
be presented to the knife twice following in the 
same position, the second piece cut off would be a 
uniform bar and not a wedge or nail ; consequently 
this is never done, the operator turning over the 
ribbon by a semi-twist of the broom-stick, and 
changing sides to the music every time. Consi- 
dering that this goes on a hundred or more times 
in a minute, and that the nail-machine has no 
notion of occasional relaxation, we should imagine 
the nail-cutters enjoy but few idle moments, and, 
further, the noise being incessant and rather 
louder than the rush of an express train through 
a tunnel, they are not very favourably situated for 

i 


There is more variety in the nails cut by this 
singular machinery than one would be led to ex- 
pect ; we were shown nails of all sizes and shapes, 
and with every form of head in use; and saw nai!s 
of a shape entirely new, making to ordez, to suit 
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some whim or useful purpose. One of the greatest 
advantages of machine nail-making is the economy 
of the material: when nails are forged, twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. of the iron is wasted; when 
they are cut, there is positively no waste at all to 
speak of. Some of the machines which are used 
for cutting what are called brads, cut the heads 
complete without striking ; and it would be possi- 
ble to catch them as they fall from the machine, 
and to fit them together again into the form of the 
strip of iron from which they arecut; and if they 
were weighed before and after cutting, it is a ques- 
tion if any appreciable loss of metal would be 
found to have ensued. In addition to the machines 
above described, which cut but a single nail each 
at a blow, there are others with broader blades, 
and of a more complex description, which cut as 
many as six nails at each descent of the tool. These 
are chiefly used for cutting the smaller sorts of 
headless nails used by shoemakers: the strips of 
iron from which they are cut are laid in trenches 
side by side, and a whole row of them cut at once; 
in this case there is no turning round of the metal 
to be cut, the motion which produces the wedge- 
like shape of the nails being effected by a modifica- 
tion of the machinery. So rapidly do some of these 
machines do their work, that several thousands of 
nails are produced in a single minute. The fruits of 
their labours lie around, packed in bags of about 
fifty pounds each. From twenty to thirty tons of 
iron are thus cut up weekly in this factory, pro- 
ducing probably not less than fifteen hundred mil- 
lions of nails in a year. When we remember that 
nearly five hundred tons of iron are cut up into 


nails every week in Birmingham, and that each ton, 
taking one sort with another, is calculated to pro- 
duce a million of nails, by far the major portion of 
them being very small, we may form some idea of 
the cnt nail trade, and may well wonder what be- 
comes of its tremendous product. 





EXILES IN SIBERIA. 


Srperta is the Russizn Botany Bay. It is the 
place to which offenders of every class and grade 
are banished, exiled, transported. Every month 
numbers are despatched from Moscow; and a 
regular military convoy establishment is main- 
tained throughout the empire, for the purpose of 
conducting them to the heart, and even extremities, 
of Siberia. Besides Russians, the writer of this 

per, who resided as a missionary many years in 

astern Siberia, has met with Poles, Germans, 
Swedes, Frenchmen, Fins, Tartars, and many Jews, 
who were sent thither for various offences; but he 
never met with a banished Englishman, and never 
heard of more than one, and his crime had been 
forgery. 

The aim and policy of the Russian government 
in transportation seem to be that of peopling 
Siberia; and therefore, whatever may be the crime 
for which they are exiled—and there is little room 
for doubting that many are sent for very trivial 
offences—none are allowed to return. Thus, as 
there is nothing of a restorative character in the 
system, the effect on the criminals is often too 
obvious, viz. desperation,—total indifference to 


what may befal them. They are divided into two 








general classes: those who are banished for the 
grossest offences, such as murder, ete.—for in 
Russia capital punishment is not practised by law— 
and such as are transported for smaller offences. 
The former class are condemned to labour in the 
government mines so long as they are able to 
work; the latter are allowed to settle as colonists 
in different districts to which they are appointed. 
The first mentioned, especially, often cause much 
trouble, terror, and alarm throughout the differ- 
ent districts in the vicinity of the mines; as multi- 
tudes of them break away from their confinement 
every summer, and spread themselves in all direc- 
tions, for the purpose of committing robbery and 
murder, It is universally believed that their over- 
seers are not remarkably anxious to prevent their 
running off, and that, if they reserve for them 
a good share of the booty, a very bearable punish- 
ment is inflicted upon them for the depredations 
they may have committed. If not caught by the 
peasants, whose duty it is to take them and deliver 
them to the authorities, they are obliged to sur- 
render themselves before winter, as it would be 
impossible to continue their vagrant practices 
during that inclement season. These wanderers 
often occasion serious annoyance to travellers. 
During my residence in Selenginsk I once met 
with an adventure which had well-nigh proved 
very serious. It was a fine summer’s evening in 
July, 1823. I with my family had gone to reside 
for a short time in the country, between twenty 
and thirty miles from Selenginsk, in the midst of 
a tribe of the Boriats, a Budhist priest having 
kindly offered us the use of his house for that 
purpose. I had had occasion to return home, and 
after transacting my business, had, accompanied by 
a man servant, just crossed over to the eastern 
bank of the river Selenga, on my way back to my 
family, when the sun sunk behind the opposite 
western hills. My travelling cart was taken out 
of the ferry barge, the horses reyoked, and we 
hastened to take our departure, having about 
twenty-five miles to travel that night. For two 
or three miles our road lay along a plain, till we 
arrived at the foot of a steep mountain, over which 
we had to make our way. A little before we 
reached it, however, we were accosted by a Russian 
soldier at a distance; but, as we had no time to 
spare, I paid little attention to what he was saying. 
He nevertheless quickened his pace, following us, 
and entreating us to stop. “ Well, brother,” said 
I, in the veritable Russian mode, “ what is it you 
want? for we have no time tospare.” “ Oh, sir,” 
he replied, “I advise you not to proceed on your 
journey. Just now two runaway convicts—and 
you know they are desperadoes—came up to me and 
my companion: they have knives hanging by their 
side as long as your arm; but knowing that we 
poor soldiers have nothing to lose, they took our 
bread from us and left us. Look! they are now 
going up the hill, and you cannot avoid falling in 
with them.” I accordingly directed my eye to- 
wards the mountain, and saw two ill-looking fel- 
lows ascending it ; and when they had arrived at its 
summit they halted. The ascent being very steep, 
my horses would only be able to drag up the carriage 
at a very slow pace. The road on both sides was 
skirted with the trees of the forest, through 
which our path lay; so that it would be impossi- 
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ble to deviate from the straight line, should danger 
make it desirable. I was therefore shut up to the 
alternative of braving the dangers connected with 
passing them, or remaining where I was, and 
causing my wife, who was fully expecting me, 
in a lone house without a male attendant, an anx- 
ious and perhaps a sleepless night. I offered to 
reward the soldiers liberally if they would go with 
us till we should have safely passed them. This, 
however, they feared to do, justly apprehending 
that, as they were in the woods at work without 
arms, the desperadoes would, after our departure, 
be revenged on them for their officiousness. I had 
not a- farthing or a copeyka* with me, or I would 
willingly have thrown them a purse as passage- 
money. I felt assured that it would be difficult, 
or impossible, to convince them of this, and the 
refusal to give them money would stibject me to 
ill treatment—perhaps death. Quietly to submit 
to my circumstances, therefore, seemed to be my 
only safe course. By this, a considerable time had 
elapsed, and it was already growing dark. I there- 
fore took a little dry bread—my only edible—and 
water, and wrapping myself in my travelling 
cloak, lay down on the ground in the open field— 
not to sleep—but to wait the return of day. My 
horses were unyoked and let loose to graze with a 
“three-leg”” on—i. e. a thong which confines 
three legs to prevent their wandering far from us. 
My companion, either more accustomed to such 
scenes, or more careless of the result, seemed to 
sleep soundly. But my mind was occupied with 
many anxious and painful thoughts respecting my 
family, and what their situation would shortly 
be, should these lawless adventurers be permitted 
to take my life. Often in a half-dozing, feverish 
dream, did I think I heard their approach ; but it 
was the rustling of my horses, grazing around us, 
or some other noise which I was glad to recognise. 
Although we were four strong, and they only two, 
still it appeared a marvellous thing that they did 
not visit us during the night, as they were fully 
oo for a conflict, whereas we were unarmed. 

or was apprehension groundless, as was attested 
by many cruel and atrocious murders committed 
by these runaways at different times. I could at- 
tribute our safety to Him alone “ who keepeth 
Israel, and neither slumbereth nor sleepeth.” After 
avery long night, the returning dawn found us 
preserved unhurt, and my mind, I trust, filled 
with adoring gratitude for another instance of de- 
liverance from imminent danger. 

How little do we know whither we should some- 
times hasten, if permitted to have our own way. 
It was so in this instance. Owing to the great 
rapidity of the Selenga, the ferry across its stream 
was always a tedious affair. That evening it ap- 
— in a peculiar manner such. Late as it was, 

was impatient to hasten our transit. But had 
we beer ten minutes earlier, we should in all pro- 
bability have fallen in with the robbers; for the 
soldiers, who became the means of our preserva- 
tion, had been working in the wood, and had not 
emerged from it more than ten minutes before we 
came up with them in the plain. And they would 
not have taken up their night’s lodging there, but 
that their horse had been “ knocked up,” and was 





* A Russian coin, worth about 1-10th of a penny. 
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unable to proceed home—on:y two or three miles 
further ! 

For the rest, we set off without our breakfast 
as soon as it was light—the soldiers accompanying 
us to the top of the mountains—and, after obtain- 
ing some refreshment by the way, arrived at our 
temporary home before mid-day, where we were 
gladly and gratefully welcomed by my dear family. 





CURE OF DISEASE BY ROYAL TOUCH. 


Av a recent meeting of the Archwological Institute, Mr. 
Edward Hussey, of Oxford, read a memoir on the cure of 
certain diseases by the Royal Touch, detailing many 


polar ef in the virtue attributed to the sovereign of 
ngland to as recent a period as the last century, and the 
notions which had prevailed in reference to the origin of 
this superstitious practice. It had been supposed to have 
commenced in the times of Edward the Confessor, and is 
first alluded to by William of Malmesbury, who wrote 
about eighty years after his reign; some French writers, 
however, have sought to trace the gift of healing virtue to 
Clovis, as conferred upon the first Christian sovereign of 
France, with the holy chrism, and preserved by his succes- 
sors, asserting that the kings of England exercised it only 
by some collateral right. It appears to have been a custom 
to bestow upon the sick person a piece of gold or silver, as 
a substantial token of the exercise of this healing power. 
This gift was, in the time of Edward 1, a small sum of 
money, probably as alms; but in later times, a gold coin 
was given, and perforated for suspension to the neck. 
Henry vit gave the angel noble, the smallest gold coin in 
circulation ; and the angel was the piece distributed at the 
ceremony of the Royal Touch during the succeeding reigns. 
Charles 1 had not always gold to bestow, and he some- 
times substituted silver, or even brass. After the Restora- 
tion the applicants for the healing were so numerous, that 
small medals were struck for the special purpose of such 
distribution. Mr. Hussey produced several of these touch- 

ieces, of various reigns, The Pretender, as James 111, 
had two, both of silver; as had also the Cardinal of York, 
as Henry rx. The last sovereign of England who exer- 
cised the power was Queen Anne; and amongst the latest 
occasions was that when Dr. Johnson, in his early child- 
hood, was brought from Lichfield to be touched with 200 
others. A singular anecdote is recorded of George 1, who, 
soon after his accession, was applied to by a gentleman in 
behalf of his son. The king referred him to the Pretender, 
as possessing the hereditary gift of the Stuarts. The 
result was this, that the son was touched and recovered 
and the father became a devoted partisan of the exiled 
family. The numbers who craved the benefit of this sup- 
posed virtue were extraordinary; Queen Elizabeth, it is 
stated healed three or four hundred persons yearly. 
Charles 11, is recorded to have touched not less than 
90,798 applicants, according to the registers which were 
constantly kept. James 11 on one occasion healed 350 
persons. Mr. Hussey stated some remarkable facts re- 
garding the universal belief in this healing power, not 
merely by the poor or ignorant, but by the highest in the 
state, by physicians, scholars, and divines, as recently even 
as the last century. The gift was claimed by the kings of 
France as well as our own sovereigns, and the ceremonial, 
long observed, appears to have been established by St. 
Louis. A great number of persons were healed by Henri 
Quatre, and the inherent virtue was undiminished in Louis 
xrv and Louis xv. The ceremony of the touch was even 
prescribed in the authorized ceremonial for the coronation 
of Charles x. Mr. Hawkins, in returning thanks to Mr. 
Hussey for this curious dissertation, observed that the 
identical touch-piece which had been hung round the neck 
of Dr. Johnson by Queen Anne, was, as he had reason to 
believe, now in the British Museum. It was formerly in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s cabinet of medals. 





Curistran graces are like perfumes—the more they are 
pressed the sweeter they smell; like stars, they shine 
brightest in the dark; like trees, the more they are shaken 
the deeper root they take and the more fruit they bear. 
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Late Hovrs.—The porter of the late Lord Jerse 
came to some one and complained he could not stay wit! 
the Jerseys, because “ my lady was the very latest woman 
in London.” “Well, but what then? All women of 
fashion are late; you can sleep afterwards.” “ Ah, no, 
sir, that’s not all, for my lord is the earliest gentleman in 
London, and, between the two, I get no sleep at all.” I 
mentioned the circumstance of a man from the country 
visiting his friend in town, and both sleeping in the same 
bed, without ever meeting for a fortnight.—Memoirs of 
Thomas Moore. 


TimEty ArRivat.—The Marquis of Lansdowne called 
one morning on the Countess of Cork, and found the house 
in a state of great bustle and excitement. ‘Come in,” 
said she, “Lord Lansdowne, come in! I am so glad you 
are arrived at this moment. Only think‘ the gray parrot 
has just laid an egg.”—Jbid. 

Sir Edward Codrington, when a young officer at Toulon, 
was so anxious to distinguish himself, that he passed the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours on deck, watching 
for signals to give intelligence of the movement of the 
French vessels, and when he did retire to his cabin, he 
sank into a dead sleep, from which the loudest noise could 
not awake him; but if the word “signal” was but whis- 
pered in his cabin, he started up directly. 


According to the “Stamford Mercury,’ a journeyman 
carpenter, of Peterboro’, has invented a novel instrument, 
which, in size and shape, resembles a large pair of kitchen 
bellows, but is double the thickness. Whilst the performer 
is blowing the fire, this instrument plays with astonishing 
precision three popular airs. The music, it is said, resem- 
bles that of a concertina, and the tone is exceedingly 
mellow. 

The district court of Breslau, in Silesia, will soon be 
called upon to decide on the validity of a marriage con- 
tracted between two Germans at Gretna Green. A similar 
case occurred some years past in another provincial court, 
which declared the marriage null and void. 

The Darya-i-noor diamond, said to be a far purer gem 
than the celebrated Koh-i-noor, was sold at Calcutta on the 
29th of November for 5900/.. It formerly belonged to the 
father of the present prime minister at Hyderabad, who 
obtained it from the Mahratta princes for 18,000/.; and it 
subsequently came into the possession of the late Mahara- 
jah Runjeet Singh. 

As many as nine Chancellors of the Exchequer are 
alive:—Lord Henry Petty, (now Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and the senior chancellor of the nine,) Mr. Frederick Ro- 
binson, (now Earl of Ripon,) Mr. Herries, Mr. Goulbourn, 
Mr. Spring Rice, (now Lord Monteagle,) Sir Francis 
ae Sir Charles Wood, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Glad- 
stone. 


Gouip In Enatanp.—<Active operations are being taken 
to work the gossan at the mines of Lord Poltimore, near 
North Molton, Devon. A steam engine is about to be 
erected. About 100 tons of auriferous gossan from the 
Poltimore mine have been taken to Liverpool, where it is 
to be reduced in bulk, at the works of Messrs. Rawlins and 
Watson, who have already tried a small sample, in which 
the existence of gold was perfectly clear. 


Was Noan THE Founpger or tne CurnesE Em- 
PIRE?—We have no accurate record that the Chinese 
Empire was founded by Noah. The Chinese, however, in 
their traditions, have a clear account of the flood, and their 
early records state that the empire was founded by one 
who escaped from the deluge in an ark. Recent discove- 
ries at Nineveh may yet throw light upon this subject, and 
when we gain access to China, and to the records of the 
country, the truth may be evolved.—Lectures on Scripture 
History. 

A Boy or Erenty anp nis Fatuer.—tThere is now 
living at Tolleshunt Major, Essex, a labourer, Joseph 
Bateman, who has reached the age of 102 years. His wife 
has been dead many years, but he has a son living eighty 
years old, and the veteran is often solaced by “the boy” 
calling upon him for a little chat. 





The affection of Aurelius Marcus, a Roman soldier, for 
his wife, is evinced by a stone in the Norman keep, at 
Newcastle, which commemorates “his most holy wife, who 
lived thirty-three years without a stain.”—Another sor- 
rowing warrior perpetuates the name of “his incomparable 
wife, with whom he lived twenty-seven years without 
having had a single squabble!” 


The “ Athenzum,” in an article on the Zoological Gar- 
dens, Regent’s-park, says: “The death of the Uran Utan 
seems to have conveyed a warning as to the manner of 
treating the higher forms of monkeys. A pair of Chim- 
pansees, male and female, have here appropriated to them 
an apartment consistent with their near approach to hu- 
manity. This room is furnished with two chairs, two beds, 
and a tree; and, if we may judge from the appearance of 
these animals now as compared with what it was when 
they first arrived, we should say that their treatment 
agrees with them. These creatures, which excite little less 
than disgust by their apparent caricature of humanity, 
are interesting on account of the contrast of their habits 
to those of the lower forms of the same family, and of the 
approximation of their structure to the form of man.” 


In America there are 360, and in England only 10 
daily papers. 
In 1821, the tebacco consumed in Great Britain and 


Ireland averaged eleven ounces per head. Last year it 
was sixteen. 


A report has gone abroad that the damage to the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway by the rains will cost 
near a million of money. 


There is more work done in England every day by the 
power of machinery than all the men and women on the 
face of the earth—reckoning them at 800 millions—could 
do without it. 


By a return just issued, it appears that last year 394 


lle of letters passed through the Post Office, 
increase of 19 millions as compared with 1851. 


A journalist is a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of advice, 
a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Four hostile 
papers are more to be feared than a hundred thousand 
bayonets.—Napoleon Bonaparte. 


A writer in a morning paper states that in the year 
1851, 500,000/. was paid in this country for foreign poultry 
and potatoes, 1,000,000/. for foreign live stock, and to 
France alone, for wheat and flour, 2,132,179/. 


The picturesque ruins of Charlemagne’s old castle of 
Heinsberg, near Aix-la-Chapelle, fell to the ground last 
week, after an existence of 1000 years. 


A company has been advertised fer constructing an At- 
lantic and Pacific junction canal through the Isthmus of 
Darien, at a cost of 15,000,000/. sterling. 


Within three months between 300 and 400 wrecks 
have occurred on the coas‘s of the United Kingdom, and 
nearly 250 persons have losv their lives. 


being an 


ExTRaorpinary Marine Convutston.—Information 
was recently received at Lloyd’s, of an extraordinary 
marine convulsion experienced by the “Maries” on her 
passage from Liverpool to Caldera. On the morning of 
the 13th of October, the ship being twelve miles from the 

uator, a rumbling noise appeared to issue from the ocean, 
which ually increased till the uproar became deafen- 
ing: the sea rose in mountainous waves; the wind blow- 
ing from all quarters, the control over the ship was lost, 
and she pitched and rose frightfully, all on board expecting 
each moment to be their last. This continued fifteen 
minutes; the water then gradually subsided, when several 
vessels in sight at the commencement of the convulsion 
were found to have disappeared. Shortly afterwards a 
quantity of wreck and a part of a screw steamer were 
passed, so that some vessels and lives were lost. 





























